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From the Annual Monitor for 1849. 


GEORGE CROSFIELD. 


George Crosfield, of Liverpool, an elder, de- 
ceased Twelfth month 15th, 1847, aged 62 
years. 

_ He was the son of George and Ann Cros- 
field, and was born at Warrington, in the year 
1785. In very early life he was placed in an 
extremely exposed situation, his parents hav- 
ing, when he was only fourteen years of age, 


removed from that town, leaving him in busi-|even by his own family, the feeling sppears to 


ness there, and devoid of much restraint or 
supervision, beyond the care exercised over 
him by the religious Society of which he was 
a member. 

He was however mercifully favoured at this 
early period, to experience a being brought 
under the influence of Divine Grace, and by a 


diligent attention to the monitions of the Holy | aware of the temptations to which they were 
Spirit within him, was preserved from the|exposed, he endeavoured by the exercise of | T 


many temptations surrounding him, and_| 
strengthened to go forward in the path of life, | 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the left. 

In his thirtieth year he was appointed to the | 
station of elder ; and under a sense of the im- | 
portant duties of that office, he was, we believe, 
concerned during the remainder of his life, to| 
seek for help from on high, to strengthen him | 
in a right performance of them. 

The prevailing features of his character 
were great singleness of purpose, and erect | 
integrity in word and deed, and though natu- 

rally of a stern and inflexible disposition, and 
from the circumstances attending his early 
years, prone to place great reliance upon his 
own judgment, yet having been favoured to 
witness the work of grace in his heart, his 
character felt its softening influence, and he 
was made willing to concede to the opinions 
of others, when a feeling of duty did not inter- 
vene, The courage with which, through good 
and through evil report, he contended for what 
he felt to be right, was very striking, He was 
greatly concerned for the promotion of the 
Truth as professed by our forefathers, and be- 
ing gifted with a clear understanding of the 


discipline, was earnest in support of the testi- 
monies of the Society in all their ancient in- 
teyrity, never shrinking from a bold avowal of 
his sentiments, when he perceived a danger of 
the standard being lowered, or a tendency in 
any to depart from the Truth in doctrine or 
practice. 

The subject of religious experiences he al- 
ways felt to be a very awful one, and though 
diligent in the daily practice of retirement and 
self-examination, he but seldom alluded to his 
spiritual condition, as he was much alive to the 
danger of religion being made a mere thing of 
the lips, by conversation on the dealings of the 
Almighty being carried to an extent not war- 
ranted by actual experience, When however 


The humble reliance on the mercy of his Sa- 
viour which had supported him through life, 
did not forsake him in the hour of need. On 
one occasion he thus expressed himself, “I 
hope I am not presumptuous, for | know I have 
nothing of my own to trust to, nothing bat the 
mercy of the Lord in our Saviour, to whom | 
have again and again made my petition, and [ 
trust he has heard me.” He was evidently 
frequently engaged in mental supplication, and 
was favoured with a peaceful serenity in the 
contemplation of the awful change, which was 
fast approaching. His bodily powers gradu- 
ally sunk; on the morning of the 15th of 
Twelfth mooth, he was heard to pray, that if 
it were the Divine will, he might have an eas 


he did speak of these matters, it was in terms | dismissal from this life; soon afier which he 


of humility and self-abasement; and this was 
the peculiar characteristic of his spiritual state 
through life, never mentioning the subject with- 
out an acknowledgment, that he had nothing 
of his own to trust to, but that all was through 
the unbounded mercy of his Lord and Saviour. 
Though active in benevolent undertakings, and 
kind and liberal to the poor, many of his acts 
of charity being only accidentally discovered 


have been ever present with him, that all these 
were to be accounted as nothing, and that upon 
the mercy of a crucified Redeemer alone, he 
must depend. He felt alively concern for the 
preservation of the numerous young men who 
formed a large proportion of the meeting of | 
which he was a member; and being well | 





hospitality, and by the care which he extended | 
over them, i in many other ways, to evince his | 
interest in their best welfare, and to strengthen | 
their feelings of attachment to those principles 

the value of which he could so fully appreciate. | 


| During the last few years of his life, he paid | 


little attention to the details of his business; 
his time, however, was fully employed, being 


uttered these words, *“* Lord in this separation 
between soul and body, be thou”—here the 
powers of articulation failed him, and with this 
aspiration upon his lips, he quietly departed to 
his rest. 

His last prayer, we trust was heard; and 
we humbly hope that his Lord was near him, 
and in His abounding mercy, received his spirit 
into one of the many mansions prepared for 
the faithful followers of the Lamb. 

—_—_———— 

A Scene on Boston Mall.—A half score or 
more of Irish women have lately taken stands 
at the Park St. corner of the Mall, where with 


| a few oranges and other fruit placed upon some 


temporary table or box, they remain from 
morning votil night, perhaps clearing by their 
small sale from one to two shillings per day. 
They are mostly old women who can do no- 
| thing else for a living, and are patronized more 
from charity than for the tempting appearance 
of their goods. One day last week one of these 
‘old women became quite ill from exposure to 
the sun, and probably from want of proper 
nourishment, and was forced to leave her stand 
and seat herself against the iron railings of the 
Common, in the shade. A little bright-eyed 


occupied with the concerns of the Society, and lg girl of twelve or thirteen summers, saw her 
by the numerous applications made to him by | limp to the spot, and also observed the anxious 
those who sought his advice and assistance.|eye of the old woman directed towards her 
He also engaged himself in collecting the let- | little store of oranges, nuts, and candy. * Never 
ters, and a a memoir of that eminent mind those, ma’am,” she said, * I'll go and sit 
minister, the late Samuel Fothergill, which he | there till you are better, and sell for you.” 
afterwards published. The little girl dressed with much taste and 
Though for a period of ten days before his} richness, with an air that indicated most un- 
decease he was unwell, and confined to the| mistakably the class to which she belonged, 
house, some time elapsed before any serious) sat down upon the rough box behind the Irish- 
apprehensions were entertained, when spasmo- | woman’s stand, assuming all the importance 
dic attacks of the throat came on, which|of a young salesman, She had never sold 
threatened a speedy termination to his exist-| anything before in her life; but people began 
ence. ‘The pain he suffered was at times very |to stop and wonder what it meaut to see the 
severe, but he was favoured to be preserved in| fair and beautiful child in that singular situa- 
a quiet, prayerful spirit, and the advice he was|tion. The story was soon told by the by- 
from time to time enabled. to extend, to his|standers, who had only to point to the poor 
family and relatives, was deeply instructive.| woman. In a moment every one was seized 
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with a very extraordinary desire for an orange, 
a handful of nuts, or some candy, and our lit- 
tle beauty could hardly serve them fast enough. 
Many utterly relusing any change, gave her 
ninepence, a dime, or sixpence for a penny’s| 
worth of nuis or candy. It was all accom- 
plished very quickly, though the little girl was 
somewhat disconcerted, and had to be encour- 
aged by a whisper now and then, from one 
who need not be named, for she was not accus- 
tomed to a crowd. 

‘The table was soon swept, and we saw her 
pass her tiny hands lull of silver to the poor 
woman, who thus realized treble the value of 
her small stock, and called on half the saints 
in the calendar to bless the kind-hearted child. | 


—Flag of our Union, 


——=>—_-— 


For ‘** The Friend.” 


SENECA INDIANS. 


(Continued from page 395.) 


| much more to similar effect, 
ed the council, relative to the parchment they 


ker, we are glad to hear what thou hast told 
us this day, was the contents of the parch- | 


;ment. We feel very thankful to our old | 


friends the Quakers, for having sent it to us, 
that our minds may be entirely easy, and that 
all may rest satisfied, that the Quakers will 
never bring a charge against us for what ser- 
vices they have rendered. We are glad that 
you, who live at ‘Tunesassah, have used your 
endeavours to have us provided with it; "und | 

He then aiiiede 


had just received ; and then told the Friend, 
that at their approaching council fire to be held 
at Buffalo, where they would receive some- 
thing from the President, they intended to have 
the parchment again explaine d to all who 
should be there assembled; that their agent 
should also see it, and they would then know 
whether he approved entirely of what the Qua- 
kers were doing for them. 

* Third month 30th.—Robinson told me the 
old men had been in council yesterday, and 





“Third mouth 19th.—One of the chiefs| that many of the young men were uneasy 


came here this morning, and informed us, that 
it had been concluded yesterday to have a coun- 
cil to-morrow, at which time they wished 1 us| 
to attend, and explain what Frie “nds had sent | 
them on the parchment. We inquired if it was | 
to be a general council of the whole Nation, or | 
only that part of them that are favourable to | 
improvements. He told us the chiefs had con- | 
cluded, that it should be only of those who} 
were favourable to improvements ; to which 
we answered we were not satisfied: that we 


wished it to be a general council of the whole 
Nation. that they might all be made ac quaint. 


ed with the contents. He assented thereto, 
and thought it would be best, and agreed to 
give public notice, and inform us whether the 
council would be to-morrow, or the day fol- 
lowing. 

*“20th.—This morning one of the chiefs 
came to our house, and informed us, that the |« 
chiels of the opposite party objected to meet in| 
general council, to hear what the parchment} 
contained, that had been forwarded by Friends, | 
He said a council would be held at Tune- 
wanna for that purpose, by those who chose 
to attend, and they desired we should be pre- 
sent. One of the Friends being unwell, the| 
other accompanied the chief after breakfast, 
and arrived at the council house about 11 
o’clock, and found several of the natives col- 
lected. The council was opened by Blue 
Eyes, who addressed the natives in the first 
place, and then said to the Friend, they rejoic- 
ed that he was well, and had met them in 
council to-day—that the Great Spirit looked 
upon us all, and He had been pleased to pre- 
serve us in health to the present time. He} 
said they were collected together for the pur- 
pose of hearing what the parchment contained, 
that Friends had sent to them, and were now 
prepared therefor. The Friend remarked, | 
that it wonld have been pleasant to have had 
a general council of both parties, but as their 
endeavours to bring it about had been ineffect- 
ual, he now felt satisfied, and was glad to meet 





| present situation of their people, 
| strous they might become united ; 


| gard to the Quakers getting hold of Indians’ 


|not be in this world, the white people would 





them in health. The contents of the parch- 
ment were then explained to them ; afler which | 
Chief Robinson arose and said, ‘ Brother Qua- 


with the school having “been adjourned, and | 
wished it to go on again. He said they had 
concluded it should be again resumed, after the 
council should be held at Buffalo, and they 
were determined it should go on. ‘They in- 
tended to erect their council or meeting-house, 
and if any of the five chiefs favourable to im- 
provements, should be killed by any of their 


| people in the opposition, they should be prose- 


cuted and put in prison. He appeared very 
resolute and animated, in delivering what they 


| had concluded upon, and inquired if | under- 


stood him, to which | replied in the affirm- 
ative. 

** 31st.—I had much conversation with one 
of the natives, who told me he did not like the 
He was de- 
he thought 
both parties carried their points too far, and if 
each would give up some of their notions, atid | 
a unity take place, he should rejoice. In re- 


land, he said he would tell me his views upon 
the subject, which he thought were correct, 
and he felt entirely satisfied therewith. 
Friends, he said, had assisted the Indians much 
in different ways ; and their land, he believed, 
now belonged to the Quakers, with which he 
felt satisfied, on account of their labours hav- 
ing been so beneficial to Indians. He thought 
afier a length of time, when perhaps we should 


cause the Indians to be removed off their lands; 
then the Quakers would bring in their claim, 
for what they had done for Indians, and get 
remunerated therefor; which he considered 
would be very proper. He was told that what 
Friends had done for Indians, they had done 
lreely, and would never come upon ‘their lands, 
nor money, for pay therefor. The interview 
upon the whole was a satisfactory one. 
“Fourth month 6th.—I accompanied (by 
request) the commissioners, to lay out a road 
a few miles down the Allegheny river, and 
took an Indian for a pilot. I found many of 
the natives were disposed to assist in working 
on the highway, being much improved in their 
ideas in that respect. | understood that great 





| difficulties still exist among the natives. The 
party in favour of old Indian customs, appear 
much irritated against those of their people 
who desire to improve. 

“© 16th.—On my way home from a council 
that | had attended by request, | came in com- 
pany with two or three of the natives favour- 
| able 1o improvement; one of whom told the 
| othe#, that he wished him to pay attention to 
what he was going to say, and also requested 
me to hearken ; he commenced respecting the 


| manner in which those of the natives had pro- 


ceeded, who pay attention to the First-day of the 
week, in having singing introduced amongst 
them. He said he had “considered it, and his 
mind was not quite satisfied therewith ; as he 
could not think of the Great Spirit whilst en- 
gaged therein, as he wished to do, on account of 
his mind being occupied with the music ; but 
when he sat down and meditated. he then could 
remember all the mistakes he had made, and 
could reflect upon the Great Spirit. He ap- 
proved of having preaching or advice amongst 
them by some of their people ; but it should “be 
given {reely, or else he did not think it was 
quite right. He now for the first time had 
opened his mind respecting these things, and 
did not know what was to be done, fearing to 
have their party divided, as some were no 
doubt in favour of singing, but he could not 
unite therein ; and thus he leit the subject. 

“18th.—I went over the river this after- 
noon, and met the Indian who threatened to 
assault me last winter; he told me there was 
a paper at his house, which he requested me 
to look at, and inform his mother of the con- 
tents, as it was something relative to Indians. 
| told him I would do so, and accordingly 
went, and found his mother at home, who re- 
ceived me cordially. | read the paper, which 

was a speech of Red Jacket, to che Governor 
of New York, respecting the situation of Indi- 
ans. | explained it to her, and she said con- 
siderable relative to the present state of Indians 
on the Allegheny. She said that a number of 
them met toge ther on First-d: ys, and sung,— 
that they had thrown the Quakers away, “and 
were now taking up with the missionaries’ 
customs. She asked me if I would be willing 
to explain that speech to them in public coun- 
cil; | told her | would. The interview was 
satisfactory. She was one of those who op- 
posed the school, but to-day treated me with 
respect, 

 27th.—Severa! of the chiefs came to our 
residence. ‘They addressed a letter to Friends, 
and tarried with us all night. 

« 28th.—Some of the women (natives) were 
here to-day to take their parting leave of our 
Friends who were about returning to their 
homes. They appeared to feel much on the 
oceasion, by the affectionate, grave manner in 
which they bade farewell.” 

30th.—This morning the family left Tu- 
nesassah. The Friend that was left writes: 
“T was favoured to feel a portion of tranquillity 
at parting with them, such as I consider a fa- 
vour unmerited from that gracious Being, who 
sees and knows all that is done in this lower 
world. Afier parting at the Allegheny river, 
I returned to my house, and enjoyed myself 
during the day with the society of Iudians, 
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and with labour. A desire was felt that my 
steps might be directed aright; in an especial 
manner, now that | am left to travel alone 
amongst these interesting people.” 

“Fifth month 2d.—-'I'wo or three of the na- 
tives have been here, but | had little business 
to do with them ; I felt as if | was in my place, 
and respect was shown me by the natives, 

‘*7th.—Two of the chiefs opposed to im- 
provements came here this morning on busi- 
ness. ‘They had understood that | had 
speech the President had made not long since, 


which recommended the Indians should have | breakfast, and to that | allow him half an hour, | 


their land divided, and they become subject to| and then another half hour to the gearing and | Where corporal punishment existed, 


' shall go into his stable, and first he shall fod- | 
der his cattle ; then he shal! curry his horses, 
rub them with cloths and wisps, and make 
both them and the stable as clean as may be ; 
then he shall water both his oxen and horses, 
and housing them again, give them more f[od- 
der, and to his horse by all means provender, 
jas chaff and dry peas or beans, or oats. And 
whilst they are eating their meat, he shall pre- 
pare his plough-gear, and to these labours | 


a} will also allow full two hours—that is, from 


| four o’clock till six; then shall he come in to 


the laws as the white people are. ‘The speech | yoking of his cattle, so that at seven o’clock | 


was explained tothem. They spent some time 
in conversing upon various thing ys relative to 
their present situation ; and as they were about 
departing, | told them the door was open for 
them, when they wanted anything done, as it 
had been for years heretofore: that | was dis- 
posed and willing to render them any assist- 
ance they might stand in need of; to which 
they replied they would call upon me. 
(To be continued.) 
ecijiiaaginesiinn 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


The High and the Humble. 


The grand outcry of the present day is for 
an improvement of the condition of the humbler 
classes—improvement in their homes, their 
gains, their social position, everything con- 
cerning them. It is well there should be a strain 
ing to ‘this end—let it have free way in every 
legitimate channel. Let us guard, however, 
against every mode of propelling this cause 
which seems like ly, by raising bad feeling be- 
tween class and class, or by exciting an over- 
impatient discontent, to retard the safe and sure 
progress which it is actually making. Occa- | 
sionally we find views propounded on the sub- 
ject which seem to us of this obstructive kind ; 
they would represent the present position of the 
labouring class as unusually degraded, and the | 
amount of wretchedness at the base of society 
as unprecedented ; they would mark capital as 
the enemy of labour, and fix a kind of stigma 
upon every well-replenished pocket, as if there 
were a criminality on the part of the rich in| 
the fact of any other persons being poor. 

Our tendency to poetize the past is perhaps 
the chief cause of the error in comparing the 
former and present condition of the labouring 
orders. Reposing on the old phrase Merry 
England, and dwelling on the sports and holi- 
days of past times, we imagine that the lot of 
the ancient English peasant was one of unin- 
terrupted sunshine and merriment, as if the 
earth had then yielded her fruits almost spon- 
taneously. When we consult the actual docu- 
ments of the past, something very different 
appears. For example, as to the amount of 
labour expected from a farm-servant, take the 
simple unvarnished account presented by Ger- 
vase Markham in his Farewell to Husbandry, 
dated 1653. It refers to the season immedi- 
ately following Christmas, when of course there 
is no daylight till eight o’clock. *¢ At this time 
the ploughman shall rise before four o’clock in 
the morning, and after thanks given to God 
for his resi, and the success of his labours, he 


he may set forward to his labour; and then he | 


| shall plough from seven o’clock in the morn- | 


| ing till betwixt two and three in the afiernoon ; 
then he shall unyoke and bring home his cat- 
tle, and having rubbed and dressed them, he 
wt yive them meat; then shall the servants 


go in to their dinner, which allowed half an} 
hour, it will then be towards four o'clock, at | 


which time he shall go to his cattle again, and 
give them more fodder; which done, he shall 
go into the barns, and provide and make ready 
fodder of all kinds for the next day. This 
being done, and curried into the stable, ox- 
house, or other convenient place, he shall then 
go water his cattle, and give them more meat, 
and to his horse prove “nde *r, as before showed ; 

and by this time it will draw past six o’clock, 
at what time he shall come in to supper ; and 
afler supper, he shall either by the fireside 
mend shoes, both for himsell and their tamily, 
lor beat and knock hemp or flax, or pick and 
| stamp apples or crabs for cider or verjuice, or 


| else grind malt on the querns, pick candle | 
rushes, or do some husbandly office within | 


doors till it be full eght o’clock. Then shall 
he take his lantern and candle, and go see his 
jcattle, and having cleansed and littered them 
down, look that they be safely tied, and then 
|give them food for all night; then giving God 
thanks for benefits received that da iy, let him 
and the whole household go to their rest till 
the next morning.’ 

Here, it will be observed, is sixteen hours’ 
| work, abated only by three half-hours or so 
for meals—surely no improvement upon the 
peasant’s lot in our own times! 

With regard to the food of farm-labourers in 
those days, Tusser in his Points of Good Hus- 
bandry speaks of an abundance of fish and 
5 chiefly salied ; but we know from Mark- 











ham that oats were ‘then the bread of the Enyg- 
lish peasantry, us they continued to be in the 
early part of the last century. ‘Tusser, too, 
says expressly, ‘Give servants no daiuties.’ 
Food is, however, the point in which past times 
show best in contrast with the present. 

As to the social condition of the peasantry, 
and the treatment they received from their em- 
ployers, we believe that great misapprehension 
prevails. It is supposed, because the working- 
man sat in the same apartment, and ate at the 
same table with his master, that he was his 
friend and companion. ‘There could not be a 
greater mistake. ‘The presence of the master 
was a constant restraint on the servant. A 
severe discipline was kept up. Tusser says, 
‘ Keep servants in awe,’ and elsewhere adds— 











* No servant at table use* sauc’ly to talk, 
Lest tongue set at large out of measure do walk,’ 


Nay, it appears from this quaint author that 
beating was a recognised piece of discipline 
with the housewile in the management of her 
servants. A maid that beats her clothes in 
washing, deserves, he says, to be beat herself, 

‘Make maid be cleanly, or make her ery 
creak ;’ that is, make her run into a corner for 
safety. And, as a general advice, 

‘A wand in thy hand, though ye fight not at all, 

Makes youth to their business better to fall.’ 


there 
could of course be no real sense of equality, 


nor, one would suppose, any great amount of 
yood feeling, hetween the parties. 

The admirers of the past also overlook the 
actual degradations which attended the system 
of a common table in old times. In a genitle- 
man’s house, the salt-vat indieated the point 
where gentility ended and servility began; a 
distinction which would now be pronounced 
odious and intolerable by both parties. Nor 
was the fare uniform. Fynes Morison, who 
travelled in Elizabeth’s time, tells us of his be- 
ing present at the table of a Scottish knight, 
where the servants had porridge with a bit of 
sodden meat, while the gentlelolk ate pullet 
broth with prunes. More lately, Lord Loevat 
assigned different beverages to his different 
classes of retainers—wine to himself and im- 
mediate friends, ale to his troop of Highland 
cousins, beer or water to the common men. 
[sg! not simply a reform in point of taste, that, 
if the different classes are to fare differently, 
they should each enjoy it apart, so as at least 
to shut out the view of those comparisons 
which are justly said to be odious? 

Past mishaps, it is said, are easily forgotten. 
Thus wt is, perhaps, that we lose sight of the 
vast extent of popular misery which every now 
and then attracted attention in former times, as 
it does now. ‘The poor you shall have with 
you always,’ was pronounced nearly two thou- 
sund years ago. To keep, however, nearer 
our own time—hear how Jeremy Taylor de- 
scribed the sufferings of the many in what are 
thought to be the better days of England. ‘If 
we could,’ says he, ‘from one of the battle- 
ments of heaven espy how many men and wo- 


| men at this time lie fainting and dying for 


want of bread, how many young men are 
hewn down by the sword of war, how many 
poor orphans are now weeping over the graves 
of their father, by whose life they were enabled 
to eat ; if we could but hear how many mari- 
ners and passengers are at this present ina 
storm, and shriek out because their keel 
dashes against a rock, or bulges under them ; 
how many people there are that weep with 
want, and are mad with oppression, or are 
desperate by too quick a sense of constant in- 
felicity—in all reason we should be glad to 
be out of the noise and participation of so many 
evils! This is a place of sorrow and tears, of 
great evils, and a constant calamity,’ &e. Cer. 
tainly, whatever be the present condition of 
the agricultural labourers of England, it is no 
falling off from the past. Arthur Young, Mr, 


* That is, accustom or permit, 


we 
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Howlett, and Dr. Davies, who wrote about 
this class at various times during the latter | associatione of the rich with the poor in past! 
half of the last century, invariably describe|ages, It was attended by distinctions which 
their condition as one of great wretchedness, | would have made their separation preferable, 
Arthur Young considered it as inferior to that | As far as local residence is concerned, there is 
of the Irish peasant. Stephen Duck, the poet, | a greater division than there was. The advance | 
tells us that he worked at threshing in Wilt-| of taste in their habits of life has also placed 
shire, about 1730, at 3s.a week. In former the rich personally more apart from the poor | 
times, there were not those masses of wretched than they once were. In these respects the} 
people in the large towns which form so ap- |alleged separation is a truth. As far as real | 
palling a feature of our time ; but this does not | feeling on the part of the rich towards the poor, | 
imply that the wretched were then fewer in| and actual exertion of benevolence in their be- | 
proportion to the population. We forget, | half, are concerned, we _believe the allegation | 
when we hear of the miserable huddlings of|to be the reverse of the truth. The fact is, 
the poor in the Cowgate of Edinburgh, the} that, till the present time, the state of the hum- 
wynds of Glasgow, the cellars of Liverpool, | bler classes was little regarded at all by the 
the rookeries of Lendos, that for thirty years |affluent. Howlett, Davies, Eden, and a few 
past vagrancy has been everywhere sternly | others, wrote on this subject to a languid pub- 
put down. The poor are only driven off the|lic. At an earlier period, the subject had no 
roads and out of the country into the large | place i in literature, and hence, we may infer, | 
towns, which, in such circumstances, have be-| none in public regard. How different is the 
come their sole refuge. 


shown that much fallacy exists regarding the ‘evils will be the consequence. 


But there is 
some limit to this principle, and the views en- 
tertained about it by some writers are of a fatal 
kind. We would take leave to insist on the 
impolicy of the doctrine which makes out every 
person in humble circumstances to be an ill- 
used man, for whom something should be 
done! A man in humble circumstances is but 
too apt to despair of any efforts of his own for 
his own benefit—too readily does he incline to 
look for aid from external sources. ‘To lead 
him, therefore, to think that he has no charge 
over himself, since others are to see after him 
—that he need deny himself nothing, since it 
is somebody else’s conduct which makes him 
what he is—can only give him a deeper, posi- 
tion in the mire. The middle classes, more- 
over, having for the most part risen by their 
own efforts, are repelled when they hear such 
doctrines propounded, and their aid is lost. 
| Better to let the industrious orders understand 


At the beginning of | case at the present day, when philanthropists, | that, with all the good-will in the world, the 


the last century, the vagrants of Scotland | legislators, and great societies formed from the | other classes can only help a little in the good 
alone were estimated at a hundred thousand, | miscellaneous public, are yiving the most ear-| work, and that even this help can only be of 


or about a twelfth of the whole people. About | nest attention to the subject ! 
1770, they continued to be so numerous, that | movement confined to speculation. 


Nor 


The posi- 


a relative of the present writer, who occupied | live beneficences of the present generation of 


a large pastoral farm on ‘Tweedside, seldom | | the upper and middle classes put all past expe- 
passed a night without having to entertain|rience to shame. Even that personal atten- 
half-a-dozen ‘beggars, wool-gatherers, wander- | tion to the wants of the poor which is atiribu- 
ing idiots and other miserables, while on Sun- | ted to past times, may be said to have under- 
day he has ofien had from twenty to thirty | gone only this change in the present day—that 
quartered in his outhouses. Now, it was per- the duty is mainly in the hands of clergymen, 


is the} 


any avail if the parties proposed to be benefited 
exercise such vigilance and energy as nature 
and circumstances have placed in their power. 
Blessings only come when they are sought— 
Heaven 1 only helps those who help themselves 

—and it seems equally a law that those only 
shall receive any advantage from the kindly 
benevolence of their fellow-creatures, who seek 
to come to the same results by well-directed 


haps better for the poor to wander about the 
country than to be pent up in the darkést re- 
cesses of our large cities ; but still it is offly 
an evil shifted in its locality—it is not one 
generated of new. We may also remind the 
reader that, about fifty years ago, so pressing 
were the hardships of the rural labourers of 
England, that the legislature was compelled fo 
adopt the Allowance System ; that is, to make 
them partially the stipendiaries of the public, 
which they continued to be till 1834. 

One of the most telling charges against our 
present social state is, that it embraces such 
violent inequalities—some excessively rich, 


fortune underwent a kind of polarisation. “And 
yet there is no country where so vast or so 
affluent a middle class fills up the space be- 
tween the opposite poles—where, indeed, the 
gradation of conditions is so nicely shaded ; 

neither is there anywhere such free and fre- 
quent movement from one step in the scale to 
another. 


of the children of the classes below it—promo- 
ted in consequence of industry, enterprise, and 
general merit. The higher class, again, is 
continually recruited from the middle one. 
Even in the classes below the latter, there is a 
continual movement upward, the child of the 


paid artisan of the next age. Many transitions 
there are even more startling ; and certainly it 


is not uncommon to see men in the high posi- | 
| 


tion of legislators, whose fathers were poor 
men all their days. 

But the high, it is said, are now divided from 
the humble, and keep them at a distance, which | 
was not the case in former times. We have 


| oppressed, by the rich ; whereas, in reality, the 
some excessively poor, as if the good things of 


|ing subjects of thought and of exertion in our 


| day. 


i humbler portion of the community in a differ- 


The middle class, with its wealth | j 
and its comforts, is a body mainly composed | 





| periors. 


| and if this be neglected, as it often is, great 


missionaries, directors of sick societies, lei- 
surely ladies, and other individuals ; a change 
implying only an allocation of the labour, not 
its cessation. A busy merchant does not go 
much among the poor himself, but he sub- 
scribes liberally to those who have time to do 
so. A country gentleman sees, perhaps, little 
of the insides of his cottagers’ houses, but his 
wife and daughters are continually visiting 
them, and they furthermure maintain a school 
in the village, and even in some instances be- 
come its teachers. The humbler classes are 
often spoken of as everywhere neglected, if not 


efforts 6f their own. 


— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 406.) 
“ Providence First mo. 2d, 1776. 

“Beloved Friend William Wilson,— 

“Having this opportunity | thought of in- 
forming thee that we are generally in health, 
and to give thee a short history of a journey 
| I made with four others, a committee from our 
meeting, to distribute your donations. The 
Committee appointed when our Friends David 
succour of the poor, ond their moral and phy-| Evans and John Parrish were here, not going 
sical improvement, are about the most en gross- | by reason of sickness and other hindrances, 
jour last Meeting for Sufferings renewed it.* 
We set off the 13th ult. for the eastward, 
‘All these things considered, we would de-| reached Cambridge the 14th, and presented 
scribe the present state and ‘prospects of the! our Address to General W ashingion, He re- 
‘ceived us kindly, but declined permitting us to 
ent manner from the writers alluded to. The re | go into Boston, saying he had made a rule not 
is much to be deplored, much to find fault with ; | to Jet any go in, unless it was a woman sepa- 


but there never was less, and agencies are now | rated from y husband, or the like. He how- 
at work for making it less than ever. 


But the | ever showed a readiness to further the designed 
improvement of the condition of the unendow- distribution, proposing [!o us] to send in for 
'ed will only be advanced by a harmonious ex-| some of our Friends to come out upon the 


ertion on the part of society at large. It will | lines, and giving us orders fora flag fora con- 
not be favoured by unjust estimates of the} ference with them. As the small-pox was in 


| existing circumstances of the humbler classes, | town by inoculation generally, and only two 
unskilled labourer becoming the ingenious well | 


or by unfounded accusations against their su- | of us had had it, our not being allowed to go 

Neither will it be promoted by that] in, seemed but a small, or [rather] no disap- 
kind of philosophy, so predominant i in the pre-| pointment. We sent General Howe a similar 
sent day, by which everybody is excused from | address to that delivered to General Washing- 
the responsibility of his own fate, and the bur- ton, with a letter informing him of our not go- 
den thrown on something or somebody else. ing in for the reasons above, and desiring his 
We all owe a duly to each other in the social permission to let our Friends James Ramor 
world, as has often been affirmed in our pages; 


* Appointed another to perform the duties, 
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and Ebenezer Pope, to whom we wrote under 
cover to the General, meet us upon the lines. 
He answered, by his aid-de-camp, that our re- 
quest could not be granted, but that he would 
direct the sheriff to meet and confer with us at 
any hour we should appoint. This at first 
seemed rather close upon us, but supposing he 
had his reasons for his conduct, as well as 
General Washington, we were easy, and em- 
braced his proposal. Sending my name to 
an officer with whom | had some acquaintance, 
Major Small, a kind, humane man, he with 
the sheriff met us in the morning of the 15th. 
‘The evening before, concluding the proper dis- 
tribution uncertain, being unacquainted with 
the sheriff, we had written to our Friends 
[James Ramor and Ebenezer Pope] stating our 
disappointment in not seeing them, and sending 
them a draft for one hundred pounds only, 
After a conference [with the sheriff and Major 
Small], opening the intention of the donation, 
and the benevolent design of Friends therein, 
without regard to the promotion of parties, and 
finding a disposition in the sheriff to favour the 
intention, we proposed, if they thought a fur- 
ther sum could be usefully applied, agreeably 
to our purpose, to send itin. They. declined 
to give us any opinion of the state of the poor, 
only saying it was not so distressing as was 
represented without, we [therefore] deferred 
the matter until we had accounts from our 
Friends. 

* All around the two encampments is one 
scene of desolation. Fruit, range, an€ other 
trees, fences, and some buildings, “taken smooth 
away. ‘The town of Cambridge was so crowd- 
ed, that no lodgings were to be had, and we 
were obliged to lay by the fire uncovered, except 
with our own clothes, partly on the floor, and 
partly on and under a bed of straw. This 
trial, new to me, seemed necessary to fit us 
for our journey, by giving a sympathy with 
those we had to visit, who had not the comforts 
of life. 

‘** We got to Lynn on Seventh-day evening, 
being the 16th, attended the meeting [there] 
next day,and went toSalem. Friends at both 
places were generally well. 18th, visited 
Marblehead, assembled the select men, and let 
them into our business of visiting the poor, &c. 
Divided into three companies, a select man at- 
tending each, we went from house to house 
among the poor, seeing and inquiring into their 
circumstances. Where need required, and 
they were within the intention of the donation, 
we relieved them. We avoided those families 
that did not come within [the intention} as well 
as the guides could inform us. We found 
great poverty to abound ; numbers of widows 
and fatherless, and wood and provisions great- 
ly wanting among them. Some poor women 
had to back the former two miles. Aan instance 
of this, was a widow woman with five children, 
and daily looking to lie in with another. She 
had been out in a cold day more than that dis- 
tance for what she could bring, and had no 
bread in the house. She was one we relieved 
gladly. She appeared a tender-hearted wo- 
man indeed, and was contrited into tears at 
our visit. In this humble state we left the 
truly pitiable object,—for whom, I, at this in- 
stant, feel much. When have since reflected 


on divers necessitous states, [we met with}, I 


have been so affected, as to conclude, had | not | 
been favoured with an unusual fortitude, and | 
guard upon the affections, the service we went | 
through would have been too hard [for me] to 
have borne, Through [Divine] favour we) 
were preserved through the whole in a good | 
degree of satisfaction, having sometimes a word | 


of consolation, counsel, and admonition, occa- | 


sionally arising. We visited this day, and 
helped between 60 and70 families, mostly wid- 
ows and children, among whom the donation 
hath hitherto principally fallen. Not finishing 
[at Marblehead], we left it to be done by Jere- 
miah Hacker and Samuel Collins. 

“ The next day, the 19th, divided into four 


companies, a select man with each, and visited 
Salem. In the afternoon, feeling a draught 


further eastward to Cape Ann, four of us, viz. 
Benjamin Arnold, David Buffum, Thomas 
Lapham, Jr., and myself, set off, on the way 
giving some relief. We got to Cape Ann the 
next day, the 20th, about 10 o’clock. After 
assembling the selettmen and overseers, and 
giving an account of our errand, we divided as 
before, one of them accompanying. The town 
being scattering and seven or eight miles from 
the extremes, we rode. ‘The weather was very 
cold and windy, but the calls of the poor were 
so strong, that we bore [our exposure] with 
patience. It took us part of three days with 
attention, the general state of the poor exceed- 
ing Marblehead. About half the most wealthy 
of the inhabitants have removed back into the 
country, leaving the poor unemployed. They 
were very necessitous, having been poor, when 
the fishery was carried on,—which is now 
wholly stopt. You can have very little idea 
of their poverty, yet the children seemed 
healthy, though crawling into the ashes to 
keep themselves warm. Wood usually comes 
by water, and now [that mode of conveyance 
being] almost wholly stopt, they could keep 
but little fire. Poverty and the want of teams 
in the place, obliged many to fetch it, as at 
Marblehead, two miles by land. Bread corn 
is very scarce; 4s. for Indian; no rye,—the 
last [brought] upwards of 5s. per bushel. 
Some families [have had] no bread but pota- 
toes for some time. ‘This with Chickerberry 
tea was the only food for a woman with 

sucking child. 


compare with [that of] about one hundred | 
families in this town, which we visited and re- 
lieved. [There were] besides, many poor not | 
within the limits of your donation. By this | 


| may say it hath been a sort | 
of school to us, for we never saw poverty to| 


has been, indeed, the case with some. The 
lame, the aged and infirm, were partakers of 
your libe rality. An aged woman of 96 or 97, 
her husband upward of 80, with a maiden 
daughter, the support of her aged parents in 
| times when business could be had, received 
| with a sense of gratitude, which the silent tear 
bespoke, of the contribution. Upon the whole 
I think, you may be satisfied that so far is 
| well. 

“ [| was at Point Shirley about four miles 
from Boston, where there has been three loads 
\of people landed from Boston. ‘They were 
mostly dispersed, but I found between thirty 
and forty females, who were relieved. A 
Friend, not having had the small pox, attended 
at a place in Chelsea, where were about fifty 


persons. They had been cleansed by smok- 
ing. ‘To most of them he made distribution. 


M. Brown.’ 

Further remittances were made by Friends 
of Philadelphia, making the amount by them 
contributed, £2540. We have the names of 
three thousand and thirty families, consisting 
of six thousand nine hundred and twenty-three 
persons who received aid from this sum. Of 
the families more than eight hundred were 
those of widows. The charitable gilt appears 
to have been of singular service, and carried 
the more weight as an act of public generosity, 
inasmuch as very few members of the Society 
of Friends received any benefit from it. The 
report sent to Friends of Philadelphia, states 
the profession of religion, as well as the names 
of those relieved. The whole sea coast of 
New England from New Hampshire to New- 
port, was visited by some of the members of 
the committee, of whom Moses Brown appears 
to have been the most prompt and efficient. 
Nantucket and the Isle of Shoals also received 
help. Many incidental remarks of interest 
might be gleaned from the letters and papers 
connected with this pleasant business, and 
may yet, sometime or other, be given to the 
public. 


(To be continued.) 
—__—_—— 
For ** The Friend.”’ 
Parents—Children. 


The following, extracted from an original 
essay published “several years since in “* The 


Friend,” under the head of “ Stumbling- 
| Blocks,’ ” corresponded so fully with my own 


| reflections, after a conversation had with a 
young Friend, in relation to dressing plain, 


time thou wilt conclude your charities were in | and who * was afraid it would displease a pa- 
an acceptable time. Many were indeed of that| rent to put on a plain dress,” &c.—that I 
mind, and expressed,—some [of them] feeling- | thought it might be profitably revived at this 
ly,—-a sense of gratitude, The name Quaker, | time, and perhaps tend to stir up parents to a 
though little known i in these parts, will be re- | more serious consideration of the fearful res- 
membered, and perhaps some may no more | ponsibility resting upon them. 

think it a reproach. I have thought of John| 

Woolman's remark in his illness, of affluence | ** How awful must the situation of those pa- 
relieving in times of sickness. [‘ How many ‘rents be, who league with the devil to with- 
are spending their time and money in vanity | stand the Lord’s work in the hearts of their 
and superfluities, while thousands and tens of | children! 

thousands want the necessaries of life, who| ‘ Do any of us, when our dear offspring,— 
might be relieved by them, and their distresses |‘ buds of our, being,’—are met in a narrow 
at such a time as this, in some degree softened | way, endeavour to turn them from it; or fail 
by the administering suitable things.”] This | to encouraget hem to struggle on in it? Have 
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any of us when a son or daughter became | long delayed the performance of a good action, | was witnessed by the sailors on the forecastle, 


weary with things that the Secret Witness has 
warned them against, rather discouraged them 
from giving heed to these tender admonitions 
—it may be to change their dress or their 
company, to give up, or take up, a practice, 
under an impression of duty—and have we 
sheltered ourselves under the fear, lest, having 

made a good profession before many witnesses, 
they heal fall away, and bring a stigma upon 
Truth? What, is not the Lord sufbe ient for 
his own work? and did he ever say to the 
wrestling seed of Jacob, seek ye my face in 
vain? It was the condemnation of Eli that 
he restrained not his sons from sin ; how much 
the greater must their guilt be, who restrain 
their offspring from good ! 

“In this day of overturning and instability, 


| England], I occasionally discovered portions 


and suffered his benevolence to be defeated for} who were drenched with 
want of quickness and diligence. 

The Nest of a Fish.—** During the sum- 
mers of 1842 and 1843, while searching for 


a 5 
the naked mollusks of the county, [Cornwall 


the spray. The 
| whale must have been instantly killed, for the 
water all around the ship’s stern was com- 
pletely discoloured with blood and oil. Our 
pumps were at once sounded, but the only in- 
, | Jury sustained by the rencontre seemed to have 
been on the side of the unfortunate whale, 
Planks, it is well known, are sometimes torn 
from the ship's sides by the blows of a wound- 


of sea-weed and the common Coralline 
(Corallina officinalis) hanging from the rocks 
in pear-shaped masses, variously intermingled | ed whale, although at other times it is a very 
with each other. On one occasion, having ob- | peaceable and inoffensive fish. It is supposed 
served that the mass was very curiously bound | the whale we struck was either ill or sleeping 
together by a slender silken-looking thread, it}on the surface. ‘The oldest seaman in the 

was torn open, and the centre was found to be | Hibernia had never witnessed nor heard of a 
occupied by a mass of transparent amber-col.| similar occurrence. For hours after the acci- 
oured ova, each being about the tenth of an| dent, a solitary whale was seen roving around 
inch in diameter. Though examined on the | our vessel, and spouting, doubtless in search of 


—when nothing but the rock remains unsha- 
ken, and those who are built upon it secure,— 
the Lord is at work with the children: he will 
work, and who shall hiwder? If we can do 
nothing for the lambs, do not let us wrest them 
out of the hands of the Shepherd; nor strive 
when the work of the Purifier is upon them to 
draw them from the furnace, or remove them 
from the hammer. Whata sorrowlul mistake 
it is, when the Lord is contriting the youthful 
heart—throwing clouds over its brilliant pros- 
pects—marring its pleasant pictures— making 
the countenance sad, although they are not 
sick,’—to endeavour to draw the mind out into 
company, under the plea that they have ‘ low 
spirits ;* that they are nervous, and that cheer- 
ful companions will be good for them, In| 
such a state, ‘ sorrow is better than laughter ; 
for by the sadness of the countenance, the 
heart is made better.” In this newly awaken- 
ed condition, the mind is very sensitive, and 
scruples and doubts that older travellers have 
unhappily got rid of, attend the minds of those | 
just starting in the Christian race, Let no} 
one say these are delusions or unnecessary 
troubles—they are providential guards, and 
under their influence the susce ptible soul is led 
very softly along. This is Bethel, * the place 
where God met them at the beginning,’ Oh, 
that we might all know a frequent returning 
thither. The individual who kuows no ¢ going 
back to -his hornbook,’ must be eminently | 
blest, or awfully mistaken ! 

“ The example of parents is very narrowly 
serutinized by children, when very young in 
years ; and thoughtless fathers and mothers 
are ofien stumbling blocks, when they do not| 


spot with a leus, nothing could be discovered 
to indicate their character, They were how- 
ever kept in a basin, and daily supplied with 
sea-water, and eventually proved to be the 
young of some fish. The nest varies a great 
deal in size, but rarely exceeds 6 6 inches in 
leagth or 4 inches in breadth. It is pear- 
shaped, and composed of sea-weed or the com- 
mou Coralline, as they hang suspended from 
the rock. They are bro: ight together, without 
being detached from their plac es of growth, by 
a delicate opaque white thread. This thread 
is highly elastic, and very moch resembles 
| silk, both in appearance and texture ; this is 
|brought round the plants, and tightly binds 
them together, plant atier plant, till the ova, 
which are deposited early, are completely hid- 
den from view. ‘This silk-like thread is passed 
in all directions through and around the mass, 
in a very complicated manner. At first the 
thread is semi-fluid, but by exposure it solidi- 
fies ; and hence contracts and binds the sub- 
stances forming the nest so closely, that it is 
able to withstand the violence of the sea, and | 
|may be thrown carelessly about without de- 
rangement. In the centre are deposited the | 
ova, very similar to the masses of frog spawn | 
in ditches.”— Couch, 253, (Zoologist. ) 


—— 


a collision between a whale and the packet | 
ship Hibernian, on her late voyage to Liver- | 
pool, is contained in a letier in the Louisville | 
Courier of the 27th ultimo, The letter was 


“ The ship was going through the water at 
|a furious rate, under a press of canvass, with 
suppose that any observing eye is upon them./a fine stiff breeze from the West, when sud- 
Who cannot look back to days of early child-| denly the attention of all on board was arrest- 
hood, and remember incidents, that all time’s|ed by a heavy shock and shudder, runnin 
attrition has failed to erase from memory’s 
calendar? Yet how do we forget these things, | ed in quick succession by two others. 
and act before our children as though they |s same moment the man at the wheel shouted— 
failed to observe !” |* A whale—a whale on the larboard quarter.’ 
—_—— “Instantly, every man of us was on his 

Whatever plans of liberality we may have | feet. Rushing to the taff-rail, we looked to the 
before us, it is well not to procrastinate, but to | leeward, but nothing was to be seen but a mass 
embrace the first opportunity of executing them. | of discoloured water passing off in our wake. 
When Baxter lost a thousand pounds, which | ‘The whole occurrence was at once revealed. 
he had laid up for the erection of a school, he| Our ship, in her rapid course, had struck full 
used frequently to mention the misfortune as jin the head an immense sperm whale, which, 
an excitement to be charitable while we had it flinging himself half out of the sea before he 
in our power to bestow ; and considered him- | sought his depth, struck his assailant with his 
self as culpable in some degree for having so | enormous flukes. Indeed, the whole scene 





5 


written by a passenger on board at the time: | 


vi 
| through the vessel from stem to stern, follow. | 
At the | 


his murdered mate.” 


ooo 


House Lizard.—The house lizard, or “ chi- 
chak,” of the Malays, (Ptyodactylus Gecko) 
is common [in Borneo]. During the day it 
conceals itself from view, and towards even- 
ing, runs across the rafters, emitting its sharp, 
chirping note. On one occasion, | was much 
amused with a struggle between one of these 
domestic reptiles, and a large tarantula spider. 
The chichak proved victorious, and succeeded 
in swallowing the insect, whose enormous legs 
protruded from the lizard’s mouth. The na- 
i tives are fond of the chichak, permitting it to 

| harboww in security, for it clears their bamboo- 
dwellings of spiders, scorpions, centipedes, and 
other vermin.— Voyage of The Sumarang. 


— 


Pestilence.—Among the judgments of hea- 
ven none have ever been more conspicuous 
| than pestilence. Sometimes it has been actu- 
‘ally miraculous, It was so when it traversed 
Egy pt in a single night, and destroyed the first 
born of every family. In other cases natural 
|causes, to some extent, have been detected ; 
‘and thus multitudes have come stupidly and 
irreverently to overlook the Divine hand, At 
length it seemed necessary to send abroad the 


Collision at Sea.—The following details of | destroyer, i in aspects of greatly increased ob- 


scurity and mystery. F he great pestilence of 
| modern times is the Cholera. About 20 years 
ago it traversed the earth, and swept into eter- 
nity fifty millions of its inhabitants. It is 
again on its mission, and with terrific power. 
|Its causes are yet undetected. Its form of pro- 
| gress among the nations is unaccountable. It 
is the disease of nocontinent, country, climate, 
|or season of the year. ‘The most that science 
and experience have gained in regard to it, is 
some light as to the existing causes, the symp- 
toms of its approach, and a few counteracting 
influences. The Cholera is still visiting city 
and country, and carrying dismay over the 
earth. Nor, perhaps, is it reasonable to ex- 
pect that its mysterious ravages will be perma- 
nently arrested, till man, especially in Chris- 
tian lands, is brought to recognize in it the 
presence and power of the Supreme. What 
but a palpable miracle could more clearly mark 
it as a visitation of the Most High?) Why then 
should not Christians, rulers, and the people at 
large, with one heart and voice recognize the 
justice of this chastisement, abjure the sins 
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which may have occasioned it, and raise the 
earnest cry, “Spare thy people, O Lord !”— 
New York Express. 





Days Without Nights. 


Dr. Baird, in his lecture at the conference 
room, gave some interesting facts, ‘There is 
nothing that strikes a stranger more forcibly, 
if he visits Sweden at the season of the year 
when the davs are the longest, than the ab- 
sence of night. Dr. B. had no conception of 
it before his arrival. ‘The sun in June goes 
down at Stockholm a little belore ten o’clock,. 
There is a great illumination all night, as the 
sun passes round the earth towards the north 
pole, and the refraction of its rays is such that 
you can see to read at midnight. Dr. B. read 
a letter in the forest, near Stockholm, at mid- 
night without artificial light. There is a 
mountain at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia 
where, on the 21st of June, the sun does not 
go down at all, Travellers go there to see it. 
A steamboat goes up from Stockholm for the 
purpose of carrying those who are curious to 
witness the phenomenon. It only occurs one 
night. The sun goes down to the horizon, 
you can see the whole face of it, and in five 
minutes it begins to rise. 

At the North Cape, latitude 72 degrees, the 
sun does not go down for several weeks. In 
June it would be about 25 degrees above the 
horizon at midnight. The sun begins to rise 
there at midnight. The changes, in™ those 
high latitudes, {rom summer to winter, are so 
great that we can have no conception of them. 
In the winter the sun disappears, and is not 
seen for six weeks. Then it comes and shows 
its face. Afterwards, it remains for ten, fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and then descends, and 
finally it does not set at all, but makes almost 
a circle around the heavens. 

Birds and animals take their accustomed 
rest ai the usual hours. ‘T'hey go to rest whe- 
ther the sun goes down or not. The hens take 
to the trees about seven o'clock, P. m., and 
stay there till the sun is well up in the morn- 
ing, and the people get into this habit of late 
rising too. The first morning Dr. Baird 
awoke in Stockholm, he was surprised to see 
the sun shining into his room. He looked at 
his watch, and found it was only three o’clock ; 
the next time he awoke it was five o'clock ; 
but there were no persons in the street.— 
Hartford Times. 





Food of the Esquimaux Hunter. 


Take, again, the condition of the Esqui- 
maux, in his hut of ice-blocks or driftwood ; 
his only food the seal and walrus, which he 
spears with his bone-pointed weapon, from a 
litle frail coracle of skins. The air is cold 
enough to freeze quicksilver; he wraps him- 
self in his dress of furs, and forth he goes with 
perfect impunity ; and the cold of the shore of 
the frozen sea affects him less than that of a 
chilly January day does the Englishman by 
his warm fireside. Yet the Esquimaux has 
no fireside : he cooks his food by the heat of a 
lamp fed with oil, the product of the chase ; his 
country produces no fuel, and he cannot think 
of devoting the few fragments of wood brought 
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by the ocean-currents from more favoured | 
climes, which he finds upon the sea-beach, to| 
this purpose,—they are far too valuable to be 
so employed. 
he capable of supporting this intensity of cold? 


ply. We are accustomed to look with horror | 
and disgust at the food of these poor people, as| ste 
we in our ignorance and presumption dare to) i 
call them ; to commiserate the taste of those | 
who, as our northern navigators relate, prefer 
a piece of tallow candle, or a draught of train 
oil, to the fare of an English man-of-war ; but} 
a little more consideration might, perhaps, | 
show us that the blubber and fat of the arctic} 
cetucea and fish, the only food the inhabitants | 
of these countries can obtain, really constitute 
the only sort of food which could enable them 
to bear up against the extremities of cold to| 
which they are subject. 
substance but fat, and that in very large quan- 
tity, which would answer the purpose required: 
it is a substance exceeding rich in hydrogen, 
and in the body eminently combustible ; weight 
for weight, it will generate a far larger amount 
of heat, when burning in blood, than anything 
else which can be taken as food. It will be 
wiser, then, instead of condemning, as filthy 
and abhorrent, the tastes and propensities of 
the Esquimaux, to consider them as special 
adaptations, by an unspeakably benevolent 
Providence, of the very wishes and inclinations 
of the individual to the circumstances of his 
life—From Chemistry, as exemplifying the 
Wisdom and Beneficence of God, by Dr. 
Fowens. 





ee 


The Ten Hour Law. 


}: 
Proceedings have been commenced before 
Alderman Galloway, against a manufacturer 
of Holmesburg, for a violation of the ten hour 
law. It is alleged that he employed females 
of an age prohibited by law in his factory. 
[he day upon which the hearing was fixed, 
the witnesses did not attend, and process has 
been issued to compel their appearance on 
Tuesday next. There appears to be a deter. 
mination on the part of a number of factory 
operatives to enforce the penalties of the law 
ayainst all its violators. — Ledger. 

We regard tue Ten Hour Law and the laws 
prohibiting the ¢mployment of children in fac- 
tories until they have arrived at a proper age, 
as absolutely necessary to prevent the Factory 
System in this country from running into the 
deplorable condition of the Factory System of 
England. There is no more fruitful source of 
human wretchedness, disease, degradation, and | 
vice, than a system of labour under which | 
men, women, children, and infants almost, are) 
compelled to work like slaves in crowded fac | 
tories, fourteen or sixteen hours a day, for 
miserably low wages. Any country in which 
such a system prevails, i is sure to be filled with 
a miserable poor. Yet the tendency of seve- 
ral kinds of manufactures, especially of the| 
cotton manufacture, is to produce such a sy S- | 
tem If left to work out its natural” conse- 
quences, it will assuredly bring. about such a| 
state of things. It has done so in England. | 
And the humanity of that country has been | 


for years, endeavouring to counteract these 


consequences, by laws regulating the hours of 


labour in the factories, and the ages at which 


How, then, it may be asked, is | children may be employed therein. 


We trust that in this country, this mon- 


The particularity of his food furnishes the re-| strous evil may be anticipated and guarded 
againsi—that laws may be passed in every 


state prohibiting the exaploy ment of children 
in factories at too early an age, and regulating 
properly the hours of labour. 

We may be told that the cotton manufacture 
cannot bear such laws. If this be true, let the 
cotton manufacture never prevail among us. 
lts beneficial influence would never atone for 
the misery and vice, and degradation it would 
cause, if not regulated by such laws. 

We desire to see useful manufactures in- 
crease among us—not for the degradation, but 
for the elevation of the labouring classes. We 


There is no other| desire to see such manufactures increase as 


employ men at good wages—at wages large 
enough to enable those who earn them to keep 
their « wives at home attending to their house- 
holds, and their children at school improving 
their minds, or at play in the open air invigo- 
rating their bodies, and strengthening their 
constitutions fora healthful and happy exist- 
ence. This is the order of nature—this the 
design of God. The other mode is, we almost 
think, a violation of His will. Certainly it 
converts the earth where it prevails into a liv- 
ing charne!-house, and condemns human na- 
ture, from iis infancy, to a life of hopeless toil, 
ignorance, crime, and sickness—to a total des- 
titution of human pleasure and comfort, to 
despair of all relief this side the grave, and a 
total ignorance of all rest beyond it.—WN. J, 
State Gazette. 
—>>_ 

Accident to the Nassau Balloon.—Green 
and a party, amounting to eleven persons in 
all, ascended in the Nassau balloon the other 
evening from Vauxhall. When at a great 
height the balloon was seen to descend rapid- 
ly, in consequence, it appeared, of an acci- 
dental escape of gas. The car coming in 
contact with a house. top, three of the party 
were violently thrown out on the roof, but 
without suffering any injury. Relieved from 
so much of its load, the machine bounded again 
into the air, and before it descended, which it 
did in safety, at Erith, traversed a large por. 
tion of the county of Kent.—English Puper. 

inten 

The total quantity of tobacco, manufactured 
and unmanulactured, entered for home con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom, in 1848, 
amounted to 27,305,134 lbs., of which 206,- 
581 Ibs. were manulactured Sahends and se. 
gars, and 388 lbs. of snuff. The total amount 
of duty received on tobacco and snuff fn 1848 
was £4,365,233. The quantity of foreign 
manulactured tobacco and segars imported in 
1848 amounted to 1,509,079 Ibs. 

isha 

Popularity is not always a criterion of real 
ability, and ought not to be sought after as if 
it were the foundation of happiness. It has 
been the occasion of ruin to many, and of 
distress to more. Those who have aim- 
ed at it, have been generally left to disappoint- 
ment and confusion. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 


ADVERTISEMENT OF A LOST DAY. 
BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Lost! lost! lost ! 
A gem of countless price, 
Cut from the Living rock, 
And graved in Paradise. 
Set round with three times eight 
Large diamonds, clear and bright, 
And each with sixty smaller ones, 
All changeful as the light. 


Lost—where the thoughtless throng 
In fashion’s mazes wind, 

Where trilleth folly’s song, 
Leaving a sting behind; 

Yet to my hand ’twas given 
A golden harp to buy, 

Such as the white robed choir attune 
To deathless minstrelsy, 


Lost! lost! lost! 
I feel all search is vain ; 
That gem of countless cost 
Can ne’er be mine again ; 
1 offer no reward, 
For all these heart-strings sever, 
I know that heaven-intrusted gift 
Is reft away forever. 


But when the sea and land 

Like burning scroll have fled, 
I'll see it in His hand 

Who judgeth quick and dead, 
And when of scath and loss 

That man can ne’er repair, 
The dread inquiry meets my soul, 

What shall it answer there ? 


=< 


According to a recent estimate of Professor 
Alsted, of King’s College, London, the total 
value of the gold mines in all parts of the 
world, is put at £6,500,000, or about $32,- 
000,000 per year. 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH 15, 1849. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING, 


We give this week a brief notice of the 
proceedings of Ohio Yearly Meeting, expect- 
ing shortly to be furnished with a more ex- 
tended one. The meeting convened at Mount 
Pleasant, on Second-day, the 3rd instant, and 
closed its sittings on Sixth-day, the 7th. 

Epistles from London and Dublin, and from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Indi- 
ana Yearly Meetings were received and read ; 
the one from North Carolina, had not come to 
hand. After a discussion respecting the cor- 
respondence with the bodies claiming to be New 
England Yearly Meeting, neither of whose epis- 
tles were read, the subject was postponed, » A 
committee was appointed to prepare epistles to 
all the other Yearly Meetings. On Third-day 
the meeting united in the appointment of the 
former clerks, and,then entered on a consider- 
ation of the state of Society, as set forth in the 
answers to the Queries. Various deficiencies 
were apparent, and a living exercise seemed 
raised in the minds of many Friends for the 
removal of those things which let and hinder 
the prosperity of Zion, and the enlargement of 
her borders, During the week the reports of 


the Indian Committee, and Boarding-School | 


Committee, were read ; and the meeting hav- Received of Amos Battey, agent, for John Dakin 
ing transacted the business which claimed its|N, Ferrisburg, Vt, Earl Hallock, Keesville, N. Y.. 
attention in a greater degree of harmony than | and Asel C. Hoag, Lincoln, Vt., each $2, vol. 22, and 
has of late been witnessed, separated in renew- | for Daniel Nichols, Peru, N. ¥., $2, vol. 23. G. M. 
ed feeling, that the Lord still watcheth over| $49,850": 1: gu alert, Mase. for Gideon be 
his people for good. 22. Estate of Daniel Cooledge, N. Y., per G. F. Cool- 
edge and Bro., $4, vols, 21 and 22, 

If the following were an indication that the 
doctrine which renounces the divinity of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, is on the decline, true 
Christians would rejoice, 


RECEIPTS. 


BINDING, 


Subscribers wishing to preserve their copies 
and render them of easy reference, are informed 

“The splendid stone Unitarian meeting: | that they can have them neatly and substan- 
house regently erected by Rev. Mr. Robbins’s | tially bound on reasonable terms, at this office, 
Society, in Boston, at a cost of more than| No. 50 N. Fourth street, up stairs. ; 
$90,000, has been bought by the Methodists Other books and periodicals bound in vari- 
for $40,000.” ous wiyles. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Betitle, 
Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street ; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street, and 
No. 37 Chestnut street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 S. Fourth street; 
Wm. Bettle, No. 244 N. Sixth street; J. C. 
Allen, No. 180 S, Second street. 

Superintendent.—Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. Wor- 
thington. 


Surely if the spirit and benign principles of 
Christianity reigned throughout christendom, 
such a state of abject wretchedness would not 
be found to prevail as does in Paris from the | 
following account. 


| 


“ There are now in Paris 95,177 persons in 
absolute misery from poverty, and 299,378 
receiving relief from the government, making 
nearly 400,000 persons in Paris, in a destitute 
condition.” 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These seminaries were opened on the 3rd 
instant ; that for Boys, in the house on Cherry 
street below Ninth, and that for Girls, in the 
house on St. James street above Sixth. 

It is very desirable that Friends intending to 
enter their children in these schools, should do 
so early in the session, in order that the ne- 
cessary classification may be timely effected. 

The branches taught in both schools, are 
Spelling, Reading, Defining, and Derivations 
from Latin and Greek roots, Writing under a 
teacher especially employed to teach that 
branch, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Al- 
gebra, Geometry, History, Mental Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Animal and Vegetable Physiology, 
and Composition. 

In addition to these, in the Boys’ School, 
Mensuration, Surveying, Book-keeping, the 
higher branches of the Mathematics, and the 
Greek and Latin languages are taught: and in 
the Girls’ School, instruction is&iven in Bota- 
ny, and in the French language. Religious 
instruction constitutes part of the regular 
course, care being taken to train the pupils in 
a knowledge of, and an esteem for the religious 
principles and testimonies of Friends. 

“The Committee believe it right to draw 

fe attention of Friends to these schools, and 


TEACHER WANTED. 


“The Association of Friends for the free 
instruction of Adult Coloured Persons,” intend 
re-opening their Evening Schvols for coloured 
men and women, early in Tenth month, and 
wish to employ suitable teachers for each 
school, Early application to be made to either 
of the undernamed, 

John C. Allen, No. 180 8S. Second St. 

Edward Brown, Prune below Sixth, 

Israel H. Johnson, No. 35 High Street. 
Phila., Eighth mo, 16th, 1849. 


WANTED 


A young man to assist in Friends’ book- 
store. Inquire at No. 84 Mulberry street. 


WANTED 


A boy in a Retail Drug Store ; some previ- 
ous knowledge of the business would be desi- 
rable, but not indispensable. Apply at the N. 
W. corner of Race and Thirteenth streets. 

Ninth month, 


to invite those who have children, to place 
them in our seminaries. Not only would they 
'be benefited, and the religious concern of the 
Yearly Meeting on this subject [education] be 
thereby carried into effect, but it would encour- 
‘age those who are immediately connected with 
their management, and tend to promote unity 
of feeling among Friends.” 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Starksboro’, 
Vt., on Seventh-day, the Ist of Ninth month, 1849, 
Avexanper G, Corrin, son of William B. and Debo- 
rah Coffin, of Nantucket, and Narcissa, daughter of 
Ezra and Hannah H. Battey, of Monckton, Vt. 


Letters of Sarah Grubb, (late Sarah Lynes.) 


The above work is for sale at Friends’ 
bookstore, No. 84 Mulberry street. 
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